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Our Bazaar 
Myrtle E. Miller, Concardia, Kansas 


The value and importance of handwork in Ungraded Rooms is a 
recognized fact beyond question; especially is it recognized by those 
who are intimately interested in the work with mental defectives, 
but I have often wondered what do those who are “outside” think. 
Perhaps it was the desire to impress those who were “outside” that 
I first outlined “The Bazaar Plan” or “Project” (if it deserves the 
latter title). 

The result has been so valuable to us as a room that I am 
attempting this description having in mind especially, the teacher 
beginning such a room in a small school system. 

To make the handwork of practical value to the child has been 
perhaps a “hobby” with me. By practical, I mean not only a salable 
result, but that which holds academic worth insofar as the child’s 
mental powers will permit. Not losing sight of the fact that it 
must be a piece of work which will create and hold the child’s 
interest until completion, thereby giving an opportunity for original 
and creative abilities to be brought to light. 

Our project was put into working order something after this 
fashion. One day during the first week of school we had an oral 
language talk about department stores, selecting a store in town 
with which they were all fairly familiar. We talked about the 
display windows, the inside of the store, how many floors, what 
there was for sale on each one, the clerks and their work, etc., I found 
out that the toy department held a fascination for the group and 
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accordingly I told them a “big secret”. “We were going to make 
all sorts of things to sell and some day, right in our room, we would 
have a real sale and be really truly clerks.” 

You can imagine the result of my announcement. Some of the 
pupils giggled; others were serious and still others were enthusiastic 
to the point of questioning. The discussion ended with our deciding 
that we must find out about the toys in the store, especially the 
wooden toys, the kinds, how they were painted, price, etc. This, 
of course, was the boys’ work. 

I purposely said very little about the girls’ part in our plan 
but they were ready with questions and suggestions the following day. 
Later we had many plans made, among them were a list of “things we 
must do”. 


1. Make things “very good” so people will want to buy them. 

2. Be careful how we saw, etc., for everything we waste will 
take away from our sale. 

3. Always work with clean hands, because all dirty goods in 
stores have to be marked “cheap” and put on a counter 
by themselves. 


4. Always finish our own work; and it was this statement 
which caused one youngster, who apparently had been very 
little interested, to inquire, “Does the ‘feller’ who makes the 
most things get to be clerk”? 

This was my longed for moment and very shortly we had agreed 
that in order to be clerk one must know the names of everything 
for sale and how to spell them (an incentive to learn to spell). 
The price must be known (arithmetic). People often asked questions 
about things in stores, so we must know a lot about the things we 
make (oral and written language, nature study, geography and read- 
ing). Clerks are always courteous and polite so we must practice 
it every day with each other. 

Because in every case we have had to attempt a certain amount 
of text study, this project has been done as supplementary work, 
but we plan two days lessons each week to be based upon and around 
the industrial work. 

I shall illustrate the Project in working order by using an in- 
dividual child and his own particular problem since the work is indi- 
vidual until about three weeks before the sale date when we begin 
our group work. All working toward the same big climax, tends 
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to bind the children as a group and keeps the interest as a whole, 
even though it is for the most part individual. 

The discussions concerning the cost and sale price form the 
basis for real live arithmetic. For example: One reindeer costs 
08 cents, two will cost —cents, etc. (We often vary the price to 
suit multiplication tables) or if all the things we use in making a toy 
reindeer cost .0g cents and we sell it for .15 cents how much do we 
gain? Don’t you agree with me that five problems such as these 
are of more practical value to the child than a whole page of num- 
bers merely copied from the book or blackboard? 

The geography and nature study usually must be studies as a 
group problem due to lack of time. At present we are making toys 
representing tame animals so their uses to us, food they eat, where 
found, etc., are giving us interesting material for chart and poster 
work. All the articles completed are labeled as to price. We can 
estimate fairly well by this time how many articles of each kind we 
will have for sale. 

In order that we may use as many of the children as possible, 
the work is listed in departments as: Toy department, brush, rug, 
sewing and art; the latter including vases, baskets, winter bouquets, 
scrapbooks, etc. 

Each department is listed separately after this fashion: 

Toy Department 
6 toy bears at .10 cents each. 
5 doll tables at .15 cents each. 

Each department is studied separately by the whole group on the 
same days; furnishing us spelling, reading and arithmetic values. 

Later we begin our real “practice selling” as we term it. The 
articles are placed on long tables to represent counters in a real 
store. (We have movable seats so this is possible for us in our 
own room). The children divide up, some as clerks and others as 
customers. We use sale slips (if you please) and real money. One 
child is selected as cashier so all sales slips must be taken by the 
customer to him and he makes the necessary change. 

I assure you that on these days the trial clerks and customers 
carry on their parts in all earnestness and seriousness. The children 
see the necessity in knowing how to write out “2 rugs at $1.00 each 
equals $2.00”, etc., for being able to write out the names correctly, 
add or multiply means a good chance to be a clerk. 
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The ones who fail to qualify are easily influenced the day of 
the sale to go on working either at the brush bench, woodwork or 
loom and always receive their full share of attention. No real mer- 
chant could be happier over results than are the children as a group. 
We advertise our sale through the displaying of posters made by us, 
which announce the place, date, etc. 


The values of this Project could be enumerated as follows: 


1. Gives an opportunity for practical, live correlation between 
industrial and academic work. 


2. Furnishes an incentive for the child to do his best at all times 
(since he has a chance to display and sell his goods). 


3- Raises the child in the esteem of former classmates (the reg- 
ular rooms always patronize us on Sales Day). 


4. The public gets a clearer understanding of the thing we are 
attempting to do by finding out that some people are manually 
minded and must be educated through the hands. 


5. A chance to teach thrift through the using of waste material 
such as: weeds and seed pods to be made into winter bouquets, 
old jars converted into vases, etc. 


6. A source of income to purchase something especially needed 
or wanted. We have taken great pride in returning to the 
general fund a certain percent. of our sales to partially cover 
the cost of supplies. Above this percent. we count toward the 
purchase of something for our room—just at present a victrola. 


7. And last but not least, each child has a chance to learn the 
joy of earning through honest effort; the joy of doing bigger 
things which may finally result in their developing into de- 
pendable workers to the degree that they may escape that long 
line of ne’er-do-wells’ or charity seekers. 


We have been very interested in the Lone Scout Movement in 
connection with the Boy Scouts of America. This is a plan to reach 
the boys who live on farms or small villages where they do not 
have regular scout advantages. This is made possible through the 
Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foundation in Chicago. It is done very 
largely through the radio. Information can be obtained through the 
scout office of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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Educational Department and Recreational 
Activities of a School for the Feeble-Minded 


E. R. Johnstone 


(CONCLUDED) 


3. There shall be a class room (or periods in class work) cover- 
ing all of the activities of the institution in which the children 
take part when they grow up. 

One of the great studies still to be made, is to get a comprehensive 
answer to the question “What does actually become of our boys and 
girls when they grow up?” Not just what is the name of the job 
they hold, but where do they rank in this job? Not how much money 
do they earn, but, how effectively do they do their work? 

Some of our children will leave the institution whether we like 
it or not. Some, but after all a rather small percentage, we shall 
send out. The above study should include the few who do go out 
and the many who remain. Such a study will give the key to our 
training program. As it is we know in general what the grown chil- 
dren of the institution are doing and this suggests the objectives for the 
growing children. It is just as important that we do not waste time 
teaching wrong things, as that we do teach the important ones. A 
study of this kind will emphasize the industrial work and cut down the 
so called regular school branches. . 

Household activities occupy a large number of the grown children 
therefore there should be in the school a class or classes in domestic 
science or rather household activities, where dusting, sweeping, iron- 
ing, cooking, bed making and table setting (including serving and 
table manners) are taught in such a way that it transfers directly 
to the cottages for practical use. And the methods taught in school 
should be required in the cottages, thus preventing new, and often 
quite transient employees, from trying to impose their methods upon 
children trained otherwise. 

If the physical trainers are also responsible for scouting, camping, 
the swimming pool, etc., their lessons in personal cleanliness and 
occupation get back to the low grade children through the pupil 
helpers. Of course the stimulation for base ball, foot ball, track and 
the like should come from the physical training classes even though 
every group has its own teams. These teachers should devote some 
time to the low grades and serve as a stimulant to the caretakers. 
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There is both fun and training in gathering trash and papers from the 
lawns and leaves from the groves, raking roads and wheeling the 
stuff away, and in piling up brush cut by imbeciles. But unless this 
is attached to the training department, it becomes a business matter 
of cleaning up the grounds under the department of the steward or 
foreman, and we forget that a low grade child is losing training and 
occupation. 

The farm is the great objective for many of our children, so 
the school should have a tract of land for gardens, shrubbery, fruits, 
grain and vegetables. Chickens and young stock can be raised here 
and a donkey or two will give excellent training in care, hitching up, 
plowing and harrowing. — 

As part of the regular school work there should be classes in 
woodwork, painting, needle work, moulding and repairing, all pre- 
paring the pupils to later become the helpers for carpenter, painter, 
tailor, dressmaker, mason, plumber, electrician, shoemaker and other 
artisans. I do not mean sloyd, nor fancy needle work, nor toy stuff, 
they should be a part of the art school room. I mean real practical, 
but simple, work intended to fit the child to be useful when it grows up. 
If there is not too much product required, some school rooms may 
combine production with training, as for example in brush making, 
carpet and rug weaving, broom and mat making, printing and the like. 

Entertainment is essential in our institutions. There is a tenden- 
cy these days to use the moving picture or the outside entertainer. A 
little of this is all right; I know it’s easier than “getting up an enter- 
tainment.” But the children are the losers. A prepared performance 
by the band or the physical classes, or the kindergarten children is 
a great outlet for those who like to show off. The joy of often being 
in an entertainment, the preparation of “big doings” once a month and 
“great big doings” in midsummer and at Christmas are stimulants to 
progress and training that have no superior. 

I have never seen anything better in training value or offering 
more real enjoyment than a “contest” if preparation is started ‘several 
weeks ahead. In a contest children are pared off in the regular ac- 
tivities of the institution e. g. washing faces and hands, making beds, 
repairing shoes, husking corn, playing or singing a solo, spelling, 
weaving a kindergarten mat. There is practically no limit to it. The 
children are to “appear on the stage.” They strive in their daily 
classes to be “chosen to contest.” In picking the contestants care is 
exercised to have them as closely matched as possible and any child 
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is eligible. As the educational department gets up the entertainments 
preparation for a contest enables the principal to keep in close touch 
with what is being done by children in other departments. And 
other department heads like to have their children “compete on the 
stage” to the glory of their department. 

And what shall we do with the three R’s and the rest of it? A 
few of our children, after they grow up, read for pleasure or possibly 
profit, or they do a little simple arithmetic, or they write letters home. 
But do not let us waste time, energy and money trying to teach them 
the things they never really use. How silly it is to teach our children 
history, geography, grammar and the like. I would not deprive any 
child of any of the so called academic training that it will actually 
use in after life. But in many of our institutions there is a pitiful 
waste teaching children interest and proportion, to locate cities and 
describe rivers, and Heaven help us, to know the effects of alcohol 
on the human body, or the names of the Presidents of the United 
States in the order of their occupancy of the executive office. 

Why should children in the United States learn about the Es- 
quimo or the savages of Africa, when there are robins in the trees 
and fish in the brook? Why should a feeble-minded child in Ohio or 
New Jersey follow the steps of a shirt from the cotton fields of the 
South through the mills of New England, when there is a cornmeal 
cake that can be seen in every stage from its dropping in the earth to 
spreading it with butter and sugar and putting it in his mouth. 

Shade of Herbert Spencer teach us again to really understand 
that when you said “proceed from the known to the unknown” you 
really meant to start from what the child really knows and go only to 
what it can really understand and use. And you psychologists and 
psychiatrists will you not impress upon us that the years in which we 
can hope to increase a mental level are few, and the steps are high, 
and the pace is slow. 

Do not misunderstand me. I have no objection to telling the 
children any facts of natural history, if they are told in the spirit that 
fairy tales are told, and if you can make the same appeal to the imag- 
ination. But Europe and gold mines are as much fairy tales to the 
children of New Jersey, as the ocean is to those of Minnesota. And 
time is important even to a feeble-minded child. 

4. Before transfer from school there shall be a period of part 

time school and part time occupation. 

All children should not be kept in school until they reach a set 
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age. During the summer months even quite small school children 
should be permitted to go to the farm and gardens for short periods, 
to help. If this is done in the spirit of play and as a privilege there 
is excellent training in it. The same is true in the laundry on the 
busiest days, and especially in the mechanical shops. The little boys 
and girls have a rare good time when allowed to “help” even as we 
did as children. As they grow older they may go to the dairy and 
milk one cow at the evening milking or spend one hour a day at some 
occupation. If this cannot be done then your training school indus- 
tries have become business industries and your children are losing 
out. Later we may assign to a half day school and a half day occupa- 
tion until they are fully grown. 

5. Subnormal children can be made happier in a good institution 

than out of it. 

The pressure to make provision for more and ever more children 
in our institutions, has led not only to the development of the Colony 
idea but it is now tempting us to send them out in ever increasing 
numbers, or to provide for them by attempting to teach the homes how 
to care for them. As I said at the beginning of this paper, I am 
speaking for the individual child who comes into our institutions, our 
regular institution case. I must, therefore, confess that I still be- 
lieve that if we consider the needs and possibilities of this single child, 
then the number who should be sent out from our institutions, once 
they have been properly adjudged suitable for admission, is very 
small indeed. 

Leaving out the fact that the tendency is to marry in stock of 
their own low level remember that although many do not marry, even 
one couple can provide the next generation with a real problem of 
custody and care. What is the condition under institutional care 
and without it? 

Inside, they have intelligent supervision, suitable occupation, proper 
recreation, good care, trained medical attention and selected 
companionship. 

Outside, no one has time to supervise, they get the jobs they happen 
to strike, their recreation is usually of a low type, they easily 
become dependents, there is little or no attention to their 
health and they easily become the followers of any red flag. 

Inside, they are leaders in their groups, stars in their games, princes 
and fairies on their stage. 

Outside, they are followers, tail-enders, drudges, the abused. 
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Inside, they help the carpenter, shoemaker, dressmaker, cook, farmer 
and many others, and they are never overworked, nor required 
to sustain responsibility until they break or fail. 

Outside, they may work in the mill or as house girl or on the lawn or 
the like but for lack of proper understanding and oversight 
they are considered, and usually become, inefficients. 

Inside, in school they have careful and patient teaching with the em- 

phasis on manual and industrial training. 

Outside, the special class gives wise guidance to a few but mostly 
they are turned out into an unsympathetic world when they 
are old enough to leave school. Those who are in the reg- 
ular classes are misfits, lazy and often immoral. 

Let us not waste any maudlin sympathy on the subnormal girl 
or boy who spends his life in a good institution. It is a paradise com- 
pared to life in the slums and brothels, in the broken down borders 
of a village, or in a field of labor that takes the last ounce of unfed 
strength to keep body and soul together. We hear much talk of their 
success if they are placed in a “good home” but a few minutes talk 
with the agents of the societies that find homes for children, make us 
rather despair of finding many homes that are good enough, that 
will knowingly take this class of children. 

We cannot afford to take all who need it, into the custody and 
control of the State, you may say. They said the same of the insane 
in the days of Dorothea Dix. And I am not sure but that when we 
think of all the collateral evils that follow our children’s lives when 
they are at large, we shall decide that we cannot afford not to take 
them under control. If we shall stop building palaces and monuments 
and create plenty of simple villages or colonies it may easily prove 
cheapest in the end. 

The colony has every advantage over supervision outside. We 
know how difficult it is to get adequate supervision for the normal 
wards of Boards of Children’s Guardians or parolees from the reform- 
atory institutions. In our own State we have about 10,000 of the 
former and of the latter an dit is difficult to get funds to 
provide proper supervision. The feeble-minded need more expert 
supervision. I wonder if it will not be cheaper in the end to keep 
those whose condition brings them to our institutions. I am entirely 
satisfied that our State can and will afford to supply the entire need 
if we will teach them what we need. 

In closing I present three minor propositions: ~ 
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1st. There should be regular employes’ meetings at which great 
stress should be laid upon the fact that the institution is a training 
school and that training should be apparent wherever there are child- 
ren, and that important as they may be, the questions of cost, waste, 
violations of rules and such are secondary to the children. 

2nd. Teachers’ meetings should be held regularly and the various 
members of the official staff should be called in to make clear to the 
teachers what the rest of the institution is trying to do. 

3rd. We should never lose sight of the fact that these institu- 
tions are here for the welfare of the children. 

Summary— 
From the standpoint of the child. 
1. Our institutions are called Schools for the Feeble-minded, 
therefore 
the Educational Department is the most important in the 
institution. 

2. It should have a trained head who will be the chairman of 
the children’s committee which will include among others, the super- 
intendent and the psychologist. 

3. There shall be a class room (or periods in class work) cover- 
ing all of the activities of the institution in which children take a part 
when they grow up. 

4. Before complete transfer from School there shall be a period 
of part time school and part time occupation. 

5. The methods taught in the school shall be the methods used in 
practice throughout the institution. 

6. The things taught shall be determined by what the children 
will actually do after leaving school. 

7. The school direction shall be felt in cottage and occupational 
life and in recreation. Football—baseball—picnics, etc. Achievement 
chart. 

8. Subnormal children can be made happier in a good institution 
than out of it. 

g. There should be regular employes’ meetings at which great 
stress should be laid upon the fact that the Institution is a Training 
School. 

10. Teachers’ meetings should be held weekly or at the very least 
monthly. 

11. We should never lose sight of the fact that the Institution 
is here for the welfare of the children. 
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Investigations at The Training School 


Preliminary report of Investigations at The Training School, in 
August and September by Dr. R. B. Bean, with the Collabo- 
ration of Drs. Ludlum, Colcher and Cohen. 


Previous to the beginning of the present investigations, four 
lines of work had been suggested and outlined to Dr. Greenman by 
Dr. Bean: 

1. The Epiphyses of the Bones 


X-rays to include the shoulder, elbow, wrist and hand; the hip, 
knee, ankle and foot. Measurements to be made of: 
Stature Sitting Height 
Total arm length, Upper arm, Lower arm, Hand 
Total leg length, Upper leg, Lower leg, Foot 
Children between 10 and 30 years should be examined, although 
the usual limits of the age for union of the epiphyses is from 15 to 25. 


2. The Sutures of the Cranium. 


X-rays of the sutures of cranial vault, including the coronal, 
sagittal, lambdoid, and others if possible. Measurements to be made 
of : 

Head length, breadth and height, face length and breadth, and 
nose length and breadth. ; 

Children between 10 and 60 years should be measured. The 
sutures ossify rapidly between 25 and 30 years, but there are changes 
from 10 to 60. 

3. Studies of the Position of the Organs and Alimentary Canal. 

X-rays should be made to show the size and position of the vis- 
cera. Medical methods of palpation and percussion could be used 
to aid and verify the X-rays. Notes should be made by inspection 
of the ear, nose, face, head, and body type of each person. 

Measurements to be made of: 

Stature, sitting height, shoulder width, height ; 

thorax width, height, depth; 

abdomen width, height, depth; 

hip width, height, depth; 
Vertabral column: cervical, thoracic, lumbar, and sacral. 
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4. Studies of Differences in Anatomical Type. 


A survey of the inmates of all available institutions should be 
made with a study of ear, nose, face, and body type of each person, 
Measurements should be made of: 

Weight, stature, sitting height, head length, breadth and height, ear 
length and breadth, nose length and breadth, face length and breadth, 
hand length and breadth, foot length and breadth. 


The value of such a study as this is great in the possibility of Jf 
determining the immunity or susceptibility of anatomical types of 
disease, and to retardation in physical and mental development. They 
would afford an index of the abnormal for comparison with the normal 
and also the relation of frequencies of variations from the normal. 
Low grade and high grade types could be compared and the super- 
normal could be compared with the subnormal. 

The first of these studies was started by Dr. Cohen and Mr, 
Arnade, under Dr. Colcher’s supervision, early in the summer. X- 
rays were made of the bones by Dr. Cohen and the measurements 
were made by Dr. Bean. Up to the present time 98 boys have been 
studied in this way. This study is incomplete and should be con- 
tinued by taking more boys, all the girls available, and by making 
similar studies on normal children. 

The investigation of the growth of the sutures of the cranium 
was begun after a method had been devised to get all the sutures 
of the cranial vault. Studies have been made on 151 children. These 
studies must be made in great detail and the work done up to the 
present is only preliminary. The 151 records already made need a 
thorough and painstaking study and more X-rays are needed on both 
boys and girls, especially at the ages from 20 to 40. 

A study was begun on the mongolian type children of whom 32 
were measured at the Training School and 28 at the State Institution 
for Feeble-Minded. X-rays of some of these have been taken. This 
study could be completed with a little more time and X-ray work, 
and it should be extended to all available mongolian children. 

A survey of the children in different institutions was made to 
determine the anatomical type primarily from the ear form, with the 
nose type, face type and general body form as accessory. This study 
was made not only at the Training School, but at the State Institution 
at Vineland and at the State Colonies for Feeble-Minded Males at 
Woodbine and New Lisbon. More than 1100 children in all were 
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examined. Mrs. Bean accompanied me to all of these institutions 
and took notes on each child by my dictation according to a system 
which I had devised and which she has learned, thereby making the 
survey more rapid. Mrs. Bean will help in the tabulation of all this 
work and thus greatly facilitate its completion. My son, William 
Bennett Bean II, also assisted me at Vineland for three weeks by 
making the records as I measured the children. The blanks were fur- 
nished by me for all the records. Some provision should be made in 
the future for these. 

Dr. Ludlum, of Philadelphia, suggested that X-rays of colonic 
conditions be made of the children, a few of which had been made 
by Dr. Stevenson the year before, and that the children who showed 
a spastic condition of the colon with resultant stagnation of the feces 
and toxemia be given magnesium chloride to correct the condition, ° 
and those who showed a flaccid condition of the colon with the same 
result and condition be given calcium chloride for the same purpose. 
After consultation with Dr. Colcher, of Philadelphia, this work was 
started by Dr. Cohen and is now in progress. 

Dr. Cohen has also been treating a condition of cretinism with 


thyroid and pitutary extracts with beneficial results, physically and 
mentally. It may be noted that all of these studies are incomplete, 
and should be continued yet some good has been accomplished, and 
some tentative conclusions may be postulated with a summary as fol- 
lows: 


Conclusions 


I. Cranial sutures and epiphyses of bones are less ossified in 
low grade children than in high grade. 

2. More extreme anatomical types and conditions are found 
among the feebleminded than in the general population, and the lower 
the grade the more extreme the condition. 

3. Mongolian children represent the extreme Hypomorph for 
Whites, as do Negrillos and Negritos for Blacks, and Malays for 
Yellow-Browns, the three great races of the earth. 


Summary 


1. The studies that have been made should be completed, and 
the findings published. 

2. The measurements and X-rays already made on boys should 
be made on girls, and on normal children and additional measure- 
ments and X-rays should be made on all. 
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3. X-rays of the cranial sutures should be made on all mongol- 
ian children possible. 

4. Treatment by chemical salts, and endocrine extracts should 
be continued and extended. 

The work is opening up vistas that give great promise of results 
that will be of value not only to science but may prove of great 
benefit in the treatment of retarded and defective children. 


Too much cannot be said of the helpfulness and cordial cooper- 
ation of Professor Johnstone throughout the progress of these investi- 
gations. The spirit of cheerfulness and happiness which he has so 
thoroughly infused into the place is so inspiring that all contacts were 
made pleasant and the work greatly facilitated. 


I cannot refrain from expressing my thanks to the Superintendent 
of the State Institution at Vineland for helping in the work on mongo- 
lian children, and the survey of children by anatomical type. I also 
wish to thank the Superintendents of the State Colonies for Feeble- 
minded Males at Woodbine and New Lisbon for their assistance in 
the survey of children by anatomical type, and for other courtesies. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. BENNETT BEAN. 


Wayside Place, 
University of Virginia, 
September 18, 1924. 





America was born in the schoolhouse. Of the school comes the 
spirit that makes and keeps America young, vigorous and true, un- 
spoiled by wealth, by power, by hugeness. ANGELO PATRI 





Finish every day and be done with it. You have done what you 
could, some blunders and absurdities no doubt crept in: forget them 
as soon as you can. Tomorrow is a new day; you should begin it 
well and serenely and with too high a spirit to be cumbered with 
your old nonsense. EMERSON 





Be what your friends think you are; avoid being what your 


enemies say you are, go right forward and be happy. 
Marcus MILits PoMEROY 
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An Excerpt 


From a paper read before the National Educational Association, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1899 


To nations and races as to households and individuals must 
come a clearing-out time, and it has come to us. There must be 
a sifting out, and “each must go to his own place” if we are to 
clear the way for twentieth century progress, and therein lies the 
wherefore of our work. We are already preparing to receive the 
element which the backward classes ‘of feebly gifted children and 
the truant schools will eventually bring to us, and we are doing it 
by means not of mere trade schools—that will come later—but of an 
all-round system of development through manual training. We must 
take what the schools sift out, but in order to do this, we too 
must have our clearing, for we shall need space, and yet more space. 
With our untrainable population—the idiots and idio-imbeciles— pro- 
vided for in institutions suited to their needs, and we relieved of 
the odium as well as the care, the better class of improvables will 
drift more freely from them to us, and we thus be enabled to ex- 
tend our legitimate work of training to embrace the trade schools, 
which shall give life-long occupation to these children that sit in 
darkness and shadow. Not only must we be enabled to relieve the 
schools and to press forward ourselves, but soon we too will need 
relief from overcrowded conditions. . 

Having trained, What shall we do with the imbecile? Is the 
question for those who send—for us who receive—to ponder. A 
question that has been fittingly addressed to a national assembly, of 
national importance, and requiring national legislation and provision, 
is one to be gravely considered by the whole nation. 

Shall we turn these irresponsibles loose to undo the work of 
the past and redouble that of the future? Surely history would not 
write our names among the wise. Experience, and indeed every 
consideration for the individual and for society, points to the abso- 
lute necessity of permanent sequestration, and this, too, coupled with 
every means that science under wise legislation may dictate to stem 
the torrent of inherited ill and to forbid the increase of this perni- 
cious element; measures which, freeing the unfortunate from the 
bondage of passion as well as that of a keeper, would secure greater 
happiness in permitting greater freedom of intercourse between mem- 
bers of a community. 
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The colony idea now working itself out will shortly give suff- 
cient data upon which to form an opinion, and, if successful, will 
doubtless give a practical solution to this problem. 

I do believe that under wise direction and national provision, 
such a colony or colonies might be made almost self-supporting, and 
also be an encouragement by giving definite aim to the work in the 
various training schools; and it does seem to me, that these settle- 
ments of simple childless folk scattered up and down throughout the 
land, these victims of the. follies and the vices of the past, who must 
themselves be in a certain sense always children, finding their hap- 
piness in congenial occupations and quiet pleasures, would in time 
have an influence for good greater and more far reaching, because more 
subtle, than the frown of penitentiary walls. Protected from the 
world and the world from them, these children of the nation, instead of 
as now, its standing peril, would be a constant object lesson, at once 
a reproof and a warning to guide us to that “statelier Eden of simp- 
ler manners, purer laws” which the twentieth century shall usher in, 





Already the Christmas greens are coming in and many yards 
of rope and wreaths have been made. Much of this work is being 
done by the chi’dren. 





The Christmas gift room was opened for regular work on Mon- 
day, December 15th. This was none too soon for the boxes and 
packages were already stacked high and others are coming every 
day. Out from these mysterious packages will come almost every- 
thing imaginable in Christmas gifts—warm sweaters, high topped 
boots, beautiful dollies, jumping jacks, singing tops and all the year 
long dreams of 500 girls and boys. 








Pr eparations for the Christmas Play are going steadily on. This 
will be given Monday evening, December 29th and is called the 
“Windmill Man.” 





For several years we have had an out of doors Christmas tree 
decorated with many colored lights. Last year we decided that it 
was too bad to sacrifice a beautiful tree each year, so we have chosen 
one growing tree and planted another whose mission it will be to 
brighten the grounds during the holidays. 
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